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zvhistle,zvrestle. b) Before /, — bustler, hostler, 
ostler, nestling; rustler, wrestler, wristlet; 
' drift less, ' ' raft less, ' ' shiftless. ' 7 

C. We have here several cases which come 
under the general tendency in the language to 
avoid two adjoining stops (mutes): — bankruptcy, 
mortgage, waistcoat, zvristband. This ten- 
dency is too well marked to require extended 
illustration ; notice subtle (but sub-tile), debt, 
cupboard, artic,' the 'Acs' of the Apostles, 
pumpkin, ' temptation, receipt, etc. 

It has already been implied that the chief 
cause for the disappearance of / in A and B, is 
to be sought in the preceding spirant. In 
questions of this kind, however, it is usually 
impossible to fix with exactness the relation 
between the parts of a complex cause : this 
makes it the more important that no factors be 
neglected. In the present instance we have 
first to observe that a nasal or a lateral explo- 
sive /, compared as to acoustic effects with the 
' point ' t, requires a correspondingly greater 
stress of expiration ; and again, that such a 
sound becomes especially difficult and obscure 
after spirants : since it lies in the nature of the 
spirant to exhaust considerable breath, the 
special explosives in consideration become 
more difficult after them. These explosives, 
moreover, having under ordinary stress partic- 
ularly indistinct acoustic effects, become further 
obscured to the ear in this close relation with 
the fuljer open spirants. 

If this be the correct view, we should expect 
the retention of these peculiar t'a, as well as 
of the guttural and of the labial explosives 
when the corresponding nasals 8 take the 
place of the spirants in the above scheme, 
nasals being favorable to the necessary breath 
supply, and having no interfering acoustic 
effects. The facts are in harmony with this 
inference : 

7. Miss Ophelia in Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

8. That nasals are particularly favorable to the utterance, 
immediately after them, of their corresponding mutes, is 
corroborated by a tendency in Sanskrit to develop, in these 
positions, 'inorganic' mutes; cf. Whitney's Sans/;. Cram. 
$. 207,211. Many persons do the same in English in pro- 
nouncing, for example, once Coins'). In the fact that this 
principle holds equally well for the obscurer nasal and liquid 
explosive fs, we have strong indirect evidence for the above 
assumed influence of spirants. 



a) After the dental nasal : mantle, mantling, 
mount'nous, mainf nance, etc. 

b) After the guttural nasal : frankly, uncle, 
frankness, etc. 

c) After the labial nasal: temple, tempter, etc. 

It remains only to add a word as to the ex- 
ceptions to silent/.' Schooled consciousness 
in words always operates against the natural 
tendencies in a language. Pestle was for a 
long time not a popular word, and it is only in 
recent times that / has disappeared from the 
pronunciation. Boastless, lastly, justly, mostly, 
shiftless, etc., are, with most persons familiar 
with their use, conscious compounds ; as they 
become popular words, and therefore subject 
to unstudied pronunciation, they conform to 
the regular rule.9 It is only after administered 
caution that we learn to make t audible in 
rvristband. Gastly is not a popular word, and 
is, besides, always under a specially strong 
accent. James W. Bright; 



German Grammar and Reader. Hermann B. 
Boisen's "First Course in German," Re- 
vised and Enlarged by Dr. Wm. Bern- 
hardt. Third corrected edition. Boston : 
Carl Schoenhof. 1885. 240 pp. fi.50. 
(No vocabulary). 

The object of this book is to furnish an. aid 
to those that prefer to teach German in German 
and who believe that the secret of success in 
language-teaching consists in re-establishing as 
far as may be possible for the foreign language 
the conditions under which the learner acquired 
his native speech. The ground-work of the 
book consists of a "series of object and illus- 
trative lessons," beginning with the drill upon 
the hand and fingers and spending some time 
with sixty objects (pencils, fruit, flowers, toys 
and images of men and animals) arranged on 
three trays according to grammatical gender. 
Then follow lessons upon a map of Europe, 
the face of a clock, a globe, pictures, etc., and 
the lessons are supplemented by a hundred and 
ten pages of unusually good selections for 
reading. 

The plan and the manner of its execution 
betray the earnest and gifted teacher and there 
can be little doubt that with such a master and 



9. Kllis, K. K. P., pp. : 



f. : i2ti, etc. 
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with pupils still young, the method and the 
book will succeed in accomplishing what is 
proposed. That is, the pupils will learn to read 
and understand German, become acquainted 
with the simplest elements of the grammar, 
and acquire some facility in the oral use of the 
language. 

Of course, they will get scarcely any of the 
intellectual training furnished by other modes 
of language-study, and will not attain that 
appreciative understanding of their ow.i lan- 
guage which is scarcely to be gotten except by- 
practice in translating from it into a foreign 
idiom, and in rendering in it ideas presented 
to the mind in a strange tongue. Furthermore, 
when the teacher is a genius, the book and 
even the method are minor matters. He will 
devise and practice his own method and does 
not ask to have plans made for him. It is for 
the average teacher that books must be pre- 
pared, and any book or method that demands 
from the teacher what is not in him, paves the 
way; for its own failure. Nor was Prof. Boisen 
blind to this. In his preface of Christmas, 1881, 
he wrote : "And, after all, this little book was 
not originally intended for the teacher, but for 
my own pupils. I have no expectation what- 
ever that many of my colleagues will at once 
assent to my views, and still less that they will 
adopt my plan. Nor can I in every case advise 
it." 

Such as are not in thorough sympathy 
with the method and are not certain that they 
can carry it on with spirit and success to the 
end, had better let it alone. The book may, 
however, well serve a purpose not intended by 
its authors. It offers excellent material for 
reading at sight in classes that have already- 
made some progress in the study of the lan- 
guage. 

The preface by Dr. Bernhardt is unenglish 
and the ideas that it is intended to convey are 
bunglingly expressed. George Hempl. 



Le Theatre D'Alexandre Hardy. Erster Neu- 
druck der Dramen von Pierre Corneille's 
unmittelbarem Vorlaufer nach den Exem- 
plaren der Dresdener, Mtinchener und der 
Wolfenbiitteler Bibliothek besorgt von E. 
Stengel. 5 BSnde, 8vo. Marburg, El- 
wert ; Paris, Le Soudier, 1884.* 



In Vol. IV, p. 97 of the American Journal of 
Philology, notice was taken of the Sammlung 
Franzosisclter Neudrucke, edited by Prof. Karl 
Vollmoller, of Gottingen, and the importance 
of the series was noted in view of the difficulty 
that Romance scholars generally experience in 
obtaining original editions of Middle-French 
authors. The timeliness of such reprints has 
been fully shown by the fact that several num- 
bers of the VollmSiler publication have already 
received that attention from scholars whicii 
they deserve, considering the high esteem set 
on them, as literary creations, by contempo- 
raries of their authors, and their present great 
value for purely linguistic purposes. When 
these monuments of the sixteenth century shall 
have become thus generally accessible to the 
student of language, we may expect light to be 
thrown on many of the puzzling problems of 
Modern French syntax and versification. The 
beginningsof Gallic speech have been for years 
the object of earnest investigation, and sufficient 
has already been done in this direction to give 
a survey of the most important laws that ob- 
tained in the historic development of this branch 
of the Neo-Latin idioms during the first transi- 
tion period from the old to the new, from the 
fully synthetic to the semi-synthetic stage ot 
speech ; but the second transition period, the 
transference of semi-synthetic into purely an- 
alytic products ; the important process of re- 
casting and setting to a single mould (the log- 
ical order of phrase elements) the double taxis 
(grammatical and logical) of the Latin; the 
origin and growth of new forms of poetic ex- 
pression — these are subjects that are beginning 
only to claim the attention of scholars in this 
young department of philology ; and for the 
examination of them, cheap and handy reprints 
of such works as the Tragedies of Gamier and 
others are indispensable. 

In the work mentioned at the head of this 
notice we have, belonging to this same period 
of language, another important publication, 
which inaugurates a second series of Middle 
French reprints, edited by Prof. Ed. Stengel, 
of Marburg. The selection of the author 
chosen to open the collection, Alexandre Hardy 
is appropriate in that he represents the next 



^Extracted from the American Journal of Philology, vol. 
VI., pp. 360-62. 



